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dev of our youth; going after the perishing 


things of time ; which I was afraid was the case 
vith some.” 
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errors, and it is needful to guard against the 
insinuations of Satan, who sometimes seeks to 
destroy the good work, by persuading that we 
are unfit for it; even when the pointing of the 
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Pepec ting inward spiritual religion and wor- 


t children desired that her sons might sit, one on 
8 involving the Society in great danger. 
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his right hand and the other on his left, in his 


good talents, were invited to wait for Divine 
direction, to enable them to take their proper 
places in the church; some to be mouth, and 
others as ballast, to keep all steady; every one 
minding the Pilot, that the bark may be guided | 
safely. 

“ Proposing to go into the Women’s Meeting, 
a Friend was named to accompany me, and the 
Master qualified me to preach the Gospel of 
salvation by Christ, to the young people; who 
were pleaded with to yield to the calls of his 
grace, and come to Him. Faithfulness inf the 
discharge of their duties, was pressed upon the 
mothers, that as far as im their power, they may 
prepare the children to receive the Seed of the 
kingdom; and that when the end came, whether 
the children regarded the entreaties and exer- 
cise of their parents or not, they may be clear; 
having the testimony of the Lord’s spirit, that 
they had done what they could. It was a ten- 
dering time with some.” 

“Seventh Month 4th. Rode to Carmel. The 
meeting was small. After waiting some time, 
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the language presented, ‘ Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.’ I was enabled to speak to such 
a state, recurring to the poor widow in the time 
of the famine, who was gathering some sticks to 
bake for herself and her son, the last pittance of 
meal, expecting to die after it was partaken of ; 
but obeying the direction of the prophet, to pre- 
pare a cake for him first, she experienced the 
supply to be continued, until the Lord sent rain 
on the earth; and so it would be in a spiritual 
sense. The obedient soul would not be suffered 
to perish; but keeping the faith in those low 
seasons, renewed supplies of heavenly bread 
would be furnished, as it is patiently waited and 
labored for. My mind was then turned to those 
who were full of business, in providing for the 
body, neglecting the work of their salvation, 
living as without God in the world, and striving 
to collect much about them. But all their earth- 
ly possessions could not procure for them one 
crumb of heavenly bread, or a drop of living 
water. And what will they do when the pale 
messenger is sent to their habitation? Prepared 
or unprepared, they must go to their everlasting 
reward. 

“Although it was distressing to enter into the 
condition of such worldlings, yet it seemed right 
to warn them of their danger; and such were 
called upon, if it was even the eleventh hour, to 
enter into the vineyard of their own hearts, and 
labor to have everything removed that was 
choking the good seed, and obstructing its taking 
root and growing there.” 


“9th. Attended Union Meeting. The state 


of some, whose faith was closely proved, was im- 
pressed on me; and after waiting for a time, 
under the fear of over-acting, or suffering the 


meeting to pass without doing what I ought, I 
rose with the expressions, ‘Many are the afflic- 
tions of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth 
him out of them all, and dwelt on the benefits 
derived from our trials. ‘Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
that He receiveth. After entering into the 
necessity of these dispensations, for man’s refine- 
ment and preservation, I was led to those who 
knew nothing of these chastenings; who were 
without their changes, and were living in ease 
and indifference; and those who are without 
chastisement, are not the sons and daughters of 
the Lord. Many of these go into the earth, and 
are covered as with thick clay ; so that they are 
in danger of entirely losing the tenderness and 
sensibility which they knewin the days of their 
youth. It appeared to me, that the inordinate 
pursuit of the things of the world, had brought 
a cloud over our religious Society, as well as over 
other parts of Christendom generally. We were 
planted a noble vine, wholly a right seed, in the 
beginning; but were now in danger of becoming 
the degenerate plant of a strange vine. Some 
were solemnly warned of the consequences of 
worshipping Mammon, and reminded of the 
testimony of Christ, that we cannot serve God 
and Mammon; and of all that we can collect 
of this world’s goods, we can carry nothing out 
with us. I was enabled to declaré the truth in 
the authority thereof, expostulating with the 
worldly professors, and in entreating the young 
people to serve the Lord.” 
(To be continued.) 
srieiinnoanenialiatiipinminnansneis 

Our Lord declares he will come as a thief in 
the night, ina day and hour when he is not ex- 
pected. How awful will the summons be to the 
unprepared, “Steward, give an account of thy 
stewardship.” 


From “THE INDEPENDENT.” 


How We Treat the Chinese. 

The promptness of the Chinese in agreeing to 
the justness of the claim for damages on account 
of the Wu-chu riots and the immediate payment 
of the 110,000 taels demanded, together with 
the cession to the injured missionaries of several 
acres of land commanding their establishment, 
is in strong contrast to the conduct of Ameri- 
‘ans in making reparation for outrages commit- 
ted upon the subjects of China in this country. 
The fact that the Chinese Government took 
prompt steps to pay for the damage done at Wu- 
chu, and that it agreed without a murmur to 
the amount demanded, together with the oceur- 
rence of outbreaks in other localities, which will 
assuredly be followed by further claims for in- 
demnity, calls to mind the certainty that a 
counter claim will be set up for outrages on the 
subjects of that Government in this country 
which have not as yet been made the subject of 
negotiation. The present is an opportune occa- 
sion for reviewing the principal of these out- 
rages, most if not all of which seem to have 
almost entirely escaped the attention of the 
Eastern press, or at best have received only pass- 
ing notice. 

First in date as well as in cold-blooded fiend- 
ishness was the atrocious and premeditated 
slaughter of thirty-four Chinese miners that oc- 
curred in 1887 on the Snake River, at the point 
where that stream forms the boundary line be- 
tween Oregon and Idaho. The scene of the 
slaughter was on the Oregon bank of the river, 
in a wild and almost inaccessible region, sparsely 
settled, and the resort of gangs of horse thieves 
and cut-throats. The full particulars of this 
crime have but recently come to light. 

South of the region mentioned the Snake 
River flows through a farming region, fairly 
well settled. The people of this locality were 
horrified in the latter part of April, 1887, at 
finding, inside of a week, the bodies of a number 
of Chinese floating in the water of the river. 
When examined, each body was found to have 
wounds made by bullets; and the remains also 
gave evidence of having travelled a considera- 
ble distance. All told, twenty bodies were 
found, each bearing the unmistakable evidence 
of murder. The remains were all decently in- 
terred, and the officials of the Chinese Consulate 
in this city were informed of the facts. 

They communicated at once with the authori- 
ties of the locality where the bodies were found, 
and these men seem to have done all in their 
power to ferret out the facts in regard to the 
wholesale murder; but they were unsuccessful, 
and finally reported that to the best of their 
belief the bodies had floated down from the 
vicinity of Wallowa, Ore., but that section was 
peopled almost entirely by desperadoes, to whom 
the murder of a white man, let alone a China- 
man, was of no importance, and it was useless 
to prosecute the inquiry further. 

The Chinese Consul General, upon learning 
these facts, at once engaged an expert detective 
and authorized him to spare no expense in ascer- 
taining the truth and bringing the guilty parties 
to justice. It was not believed possible that so 
wholesale a slaughter could have been commit- 
ted without a large number being concerned 
therein, and it was believed that a little good 
detective work would result in bringing the mur- 
derers to justice. 

The detective spent several months and several 
thousand dollars in his search. He did his duty 
faithfully, but found himself completely balked 
aud was obliged at last to confess that he was 


defeated ; that the report made by the authori. 
ties as to the reasons for their non-success was 
borne out by the facts, and that they had in 
truth done all they could to unearth the perpe- 
trators of the crime. 

So the matter was dropped, and as time went 
on it seemed as if the blood of the score of 
Chinamen was destined to call aloud for yep. 
geance in vain. But, as the Chinese Consul re. 
marked to your correspondent, “It did not seem 
possible that God Almighty could allow the se 
cret to remain hidden,” and so it proved. It 
was necessary first to bring one of those with 
the guilty knowledge to his deathbed, and then 
with eternity staring him in his face, he told 
the awful story. But until that deathbed cop. 
fession had been made the full extent of the 
terrible butchery had not been known. Beside 
the twenty whose bodies had floated down the 
river to civilized regions, there were fourteen 
more killed whose remains were never found, 
making in all thirty-four Chinamen slaughtered 
for purposes of robbery. 

From the confession referred to it appear 
that four, or at most five, white men were con 
cerned in the affair. At a baron Snake River, 
in the wild region referred to at the outset, there 
were a number of Chinese engaged in placer 
mining, and it was reported that they were en- 
joying good luck. It was proposed to kill and 
rob them, and plans were laid accordingly. 
Each white man was well armed with Winches 
ter rifle and revolvers, and they separated into 
couples. Two went up the river, and the other 
two took a circuit so as to come down stream 
and reach the camp on the opposite side. They 
found twelve Chinese on the bar at work and 
one in camp, cooking. The two murderers who 
‘ame down stream reached the camp first, and 
at once opened fire on their victims, killing 
several. The Chinese were taken by surprise, 
and, dropping their tools, fled down the river. 
They ran right into the arms of the other cou- 
ple, who also opened fire and completed the 
work of murder. Twelve Chinese had been in- 
stantly killed, and the thirteenth had_ been 
wounded and was left lying by a rock, it being 
supposed he could not escape, and the murder- 
ers being anxious to rob the camp. The bodies 
of the dead were thrown into the swift cur 
rent of the river, and in the camp the assassins 
found five sacks of gold dust, containing nearly 
$6,000. 

They remained in the Chinese camp all night, 
and next morning they remembered the wounded 
Chinaman, and went to see what had becomeof 
him. They found him gone, but quickly espied 
him in a boat trying to escape. The poor fellow 
had had his arm broken by a bullet the day 
before, and was unable to manage his emf, 
which was quickly driven ashore, whereupon be 
was seized, his brains beaten out, and his wat- 
gled body also given sepulture in the waves. 
~ Shortly after this, the murderers espied a bott 
containing eight Chinese coming down therivet, 
the occupants evidently intending to stop at the 
camp of their murdered fellow-countrymet. 
The assassins kept out of sight, and allowed the 
Chinese to land. Then, as they were going all 
unsuspectingly toward the camp, the assassi0s 
opened fire, and, being expert marksmen, thelr 
victims fell like so many sheep. Eight shots 
were fired, and the eight Chinese were kill 
after which their bodies were likewise cast into 
the stream. ak 

The appetite of the murderous villains for 
blood was now whetted, and they determined to 
make a clean sweep of all the Chinese 10 
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guntry. They knew there was another camp 
of pigtailed miners a few miles up the river, so 
they embarked in the boat belonging to the men 
they had just killed and set out on their mur- 
jerous errand. The Devil must have helped 
them, for they reached the camp safely, found 
the unsuspecting Chinese at work on the bar to 
the number of thirteen (again the unlucky num- 
ier), opened fire on them and murdered each 
and every one. Their bodies, too, were thrown 
into the river, and their cabins were ransacked, 
reulting in the discovery and theft of some 
$50,000 worth of gold dust. Thirty-four lives 
had been sacrificed and a little over $56,000 
in dust obtained as a reward for the wholesale 
slaughter. ‘ 

Actually, this seems incredible. It certainly 
does not seem possible that such cold-blooded 
rillsins could exist unhung in this country. 

Yet on his dying bed Robert MeMillan, once 
of Immaha, Wallowa County, Ore., solemnly 
afirmed that this horrible tale was true, and so 
sfirming went before his Creator. 

He named Bruce Evans, Frank Vaughn, 
Max Larue and “Tide” Canfield as the men 
vho committed the crime and stole the gold dust. 
The bodies of twenty of the thirty-four murder- 
ed Chinese are mute evidence of the truth of 
MeMillan’s confession, while the other fourteen 
were easily accounted for as having been lodged 
among the rocks, driftwood and shifting sands 
of the stream in the seventy-five or one hundred 
miles that lay between the scene of the slaugh- 
terand the locality where the other bodies were 
found. 

The confession of McMillan has been trans- 
lated into Chinese, and, with a full account of 
the whole terrible affair, has been sent to the 
authorities at Peking, with a request for instruc- 
tions. In view of recent occurrences in China, 
who can doubt what those instructions will be? 

But there is more to tell. 


it must be attributed rather to the drawing off 
the Indians by our pacific negotiations than 
anything else; for, if we had not relied on the 
good effect of these measures, I have reason to 
conclude he would not have ventured this year 
to Fort Du Quesnes. I wish thou wouldst ex- 
cite the people, both in your country and North 
Carolina, to apply to Granville to make a fair 
purchase of his lands of the Catawbas, and to 
leave them a country sufficient. for themselves 
before it be too late; for fear if some limits are 
not fairly fixed soon, it will cause disputes with 
them; and if your governor would authorize 
some persons here to satisfy the Shawnees, who 
have repeatedly complained of you, it would be 
a good work.” 

In 1763, Western Quarterly Meeting reported 
that “a seruple and straightness hath arisen in 
the minds of several Friends, with respect to the 
recommending by certificates such persons who 
remove to North Carolina or elsewhere, and set- 
tle on lands which have not been purchased 
from the Indians, and are yet claimed by them,” 
and it asked the judgment of the Yearly Meet- 
ing on this point. 

This elicited from the Yearly Meeting the 
following Minute: 

“Tt is the solid sense and judgment of this 
meeting, that Friends should not purchase nor 
remove to settle such lands, as have not been 
fairly and openly first purchased from the In- 
dians by those persons who are or may be fully 
authorized by the Government to make such 
purchases; and that Monthly Meetings should 
be careful to excite their members to the strict 
observance of this advice; and where any re- 
move so contrary to the advice of their brethren, 
they should not give certificates to such per- 
sons.” : 

As the Friends of both Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meetings were much interested 
in early times in the movements of the Indians, 
it may be proper to introduce here a brief’ out- 
line of the events which so deeply concerned 
them. . 

The great Algonquin tribe, at the time of the 
settlements in America by European nations, 
occupied the whole Atlantic coast, as far South 
as the Savannah River. The Iroquois were lo- 
cated on the St. Lawrence and in the central 
lake region of New York. They were an ag- 
gressive people engaged in almost constant wars 
with other tribes, and extended their conquests 
westward and southward. At the time of the 
settlement of Pennsylvania, the whole valley of 
the Susquehannah was controlled by Iroquois- 
speaking tribes. The Susquehannaughs, who 
dwelt along the Susquehannah River, especially 
in its lower parts, were at deadly feud with the 
Five Nations, but finally submitted to their au- 
thority about 1680. And at the treaty of Lan- 
caster in 1744, the Iroquois nation claimed pay 
from the Government of Maryland for the lands 
on the Potomac, by right of conquest. 

The Cherokees originally occupied part of 
Ohio, but were gradually driven southward by 
the Delawares. When the Lenapes assumed the 
office of peacemakers, this feud ceased, and was 
not renewed until the general turmoil of the 
French and Indian wars, 1750-1768. After this 
closed the Cherokees sought a renewal of their 
peaceful relations with the Delawares in 1768. 

The Shawnees were of Algonquin stock, and 
were a very migratory nation. They formerly 
dwelt in the South and moved northward and 
joined the Delawares in Pennsylvania. They 
were at one time located in the forks of the 
Delaware above Easton, afterwards west of the 
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Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


(Continued from page 196.) 


The care exercised by Friends to deal justly 
and kindly with the Indians bore good fruits— 
ais shown by a letter written by Israel Pem- 
berton, a prominent Friend of Philadelphia, to 
Samuel Wiley of North Carolina, in the Twelfth 
Month of 1758. It says: 

“The bad conduct of the Virginians to the 
Cherokees, this summer past, will, I fear, pro- 
duce bad effects, and I have been much con- 
termed about you and our friends in North 
Carolina, and T hope you will improve every 
opportunity of cultivating their friendship and 
mking them know you as a people distinct 
fom others, Is it not a consideration worthy 
of thankful remembrance, that in all the deso- 

lon On our frontiers, not one Friend we have 

td of, has been slain nor carried captive and 
We have reason to think, both from their con- 
duet in places where Friends were as much ex- 
posed as others and from their declarations to 
ts, they would never hurt Friends if they knew 
W to be such, and when we observe how little 
all their great military preparations have done, 
aod how sensibly the measures taken by the 
means of Friends, in a way consistent with our 
Principles, have contributed towards regaining 
Peace, it excites reverent thankfulness in many 
minds and a desire to be enabled to keep steadily 
‘0 our principles. If General Forbes succeeds, 




































Alleghany Mountains, and then on the Scioto 
River in Ohio. 


Thomas Chalkley, a minister in the Society 


of Friends, mentions having a meeting among 
the Skawnee Indians at Conestoga, near the 
Susquehannab, in 1706. 


The basin of the Cumberland River is marked 


by the earliest geographers as the locality of 
the Shawnees. 
wards lived near Winchester, Va. 


A portion of the tribe after- 


During the French war from 1754 to 1763, 


the Indians, who were restless and displeased 
with the manner in which their lands were being 
taken by the white settlers, were easily induced 
to take part in the conflict, which true wisdom 
would have led them to avoid. For, whichever 
party was successful, they were sure to be the 
sufferers. 


The Indian mode of warfare was to send out 


small war parties, which surprised the outlying 
settlements, killed the occupants and destroyed 
the buildings. This, of course, awakened a fear- 
ful spirit of revenge and hatred in those who 
were exposed to these attacks. 
der warfare was marked by scenes of the great- 
est barbarity on both sides. 
neer settlers became so embittered, that even in 
times of professed peace, they were ready to 
murder a man of a red skin whenever the op- 
portunity presented. And being located beyond 
the limits of civilized life, the authority of the 
governments had little influence in controlling 
their movements. 
peace was restored between England and France, 
and the latter had ceded her claim to the terri- 
tories in dispute, warlike operations on the fron- 
tier did not immediately cease. 


Hence the bor- 


Some of the pio- 


So it happened, that when 


Thus arose a renewal of hostilities, known as 


Cresap’s war, which commenced in the spring 


of 1774. 


A party of land-hunters who had chosen Col. 


Michael Cresap as their captain, treacherously 
murdered several Indians on the Ohio below 
Wheeling, in retaliation for the supposed theft 
of some of their horses. 
some relatives of Logan, a Cayuga chief, who 


Among the slain were 


had authority among the Shawnees, and had 


ever been friendly to the whites. Other out- 
rages of the same kind followed, which stirred 


up Logan to seek revenge. The Indians, as is 


their wont in such cases, sent out many parties 


to lay waste the settlements in the western part 


of Virginia and Pennsylvania. Finally a battle 


was fought at Point Pleasant, where the Great 
Kanawha empties into the Ohio, between the 
collected forces of the Indians and a Virginian 
army, in which the Indians were dehated. 


Cornstock, one of the principal Indian warriors, 
opened negotiations for peace, which Logan did 


not oppose, although he took no part in them. 
It was to a messenger sent by the Virginian 
governor to appease him, that he made the cele- 
brated speech which has so often been quoted : 
“T appeal to any white man to say, if ever he 
entered Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him 
not meat; if ever he came cold and naked, and 
he clothed him not. During the course of the 
last long and bloody war, Logan remained idle 
in his camp, an advocate for peace. Such was 
my love for the whites, that my countrymen 
pointed as I passed, and said, ‘ Logan is the 
friend of the white man!’ I had even thought 
to have lived with you, but for the injuries of 
one man, Colonel Cresap, who, last spring, in 
cold blood and unprovoked, murdered all the 
relations of Logan, not even sparing my women 
and children. There runs not a drop of my 
blood in the veins of any living creature. This 
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called on me for revenge. I have sought it. 
I have killed many. I have fully giutted my 
vengeance. For my country, I rejoice at the 
beams of peace; but do not harbor a thought 
that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt 


fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his 
life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not 
one.” 


It is not needful to relate in detail the further 
incidents of the disputes between the Indians 
and whites, and the terms of the treaties by 
which the former were gradually despoiled of 
their possessions. 

A remembrance of the kinduess received from 
their ancestors, and a feeling of sympathy with 
them in their impoverished condition, led several 
of the Yearly Meetings, Baltimore among others, 
to raise sums of money and appoint committees 
to use it for their help and improvement. In 
furtherance of this concern, Friends in Great 
Britain remitted £7,000 sterling, which was 
divided between the Indian Committees of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ings. 

The labors of Philadelphia Friends were main- 
ly exerted among the Seneca Indians of New 
York, for whose benefit a boarding school is 
still maintained at Tunesassah. This branch of 
the subject, although its history is interesting, 
need not be pursued further in this article. 

The correspondence between the two Yearly 
Meetings contains frequent references to Indian 
matters. 

The Epistle from Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
in 1790 speaks of their labors with Congress 
and the legislature of their own State, on behalf 
of the African race; and of their concern to 
discourage the unnecessary use of spirituous 
liquors. 

The reply from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
in 1791 refers to these subjects, encouraging 
their brethren to renewed efforts as way may 
open; and conveys the following caution grow- 
ing out of the disturbed condition of the Indian 
frontiers: ‘ We have had renewedly to see at 
this time that the safety and strength of Israel 
is promoted by abiding in their tents, and not 
mixing with the spirit and policy of this world; 
but faithfully maintaining our testimony against 
war and bloodshed, which in the present season 
is more especially needful for those Friends 
whose residence is contiguous to the Indians’ 
country.” 

The Epistle from the Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1792 mentions that divers persons had 
been received into membership by request, and 
that several persons not of our Society had manu- 
mitted their slaves. 

That from Philadelphia in 1793 speaks of the 
number at the Yearly Meeting being much 
fewer than usual, “ by reason of a great sickness 
now prevailing in this city, which indeed ap- 
pears awful, many being daily summoned to 
their long home by the stroke of death; the 
awakening tendency whereof sensibly affects our 
minds with the language of— Be ye also ready.’ 
Yet amidst this outward calamity each quarter 
of this meeting is represented, and we have fre- 
quently felt our hearts nearly united in sitting 
together, tending to strengthen and encourage 
us more and more in placing our confidence 


in the Divine Arm for support in times of 


trial. 


The Epistle also refers “to the situation of 


affairs between the rulers of these States and the 
natives of this land” as “ gloomy and sorrow- 
ful;” and expresses the desire for a watchful 
care over our members, that none may inad- 
















vertently be drawn aside from our peaceable 
testimony. 


The Epistle from Baltimore in 1795 states, 


that the case of the Indians had engaged their 
solid attention, and that they had opened sub- 
scriptions and recommended it to their subordi- 
nate meetings. 


The Epistle to Virginia in 1796 contains the 


following instructive hint: 


“As a moderate share of labor is found to be 


beneficial both to body and mind, we feel a 


renewed desire that our youth may be trained 
up to habits of industry, as it may obviate the 
necessity of taking into our houses as domestics 
persons whose conversation may prove injurious 
to our families.” 

The Epistle from Baltimore in 1797 mentions 
that some Friends had paid a visit to the In- 


dians northwest of the Ohio River, whose report 


was favorable to their prospect of affording them 
some assistance. 

Their meeting had been unusually small ow- 
ing to the prevalence of disease similar to that 
which Friends of Philadelphia had passed 
through. 

The Epistle to Baltimore in 1798 cautions 
against the inflammatory productions of party 
writers, and that they should religiously guard 
aguinst the leaven of that spirit which is opposed 
to our peaceable principles. 

[About the period when this epistle was writ- 
ten, party spirit in the United States had risen 
to an uncommon height. The French Revolu- 
tion, which was an effort of the people to throw 
off great oppression and abuses, had awakened 
much sympathy with them in the United States 
as fellow-republicans. France and England 
were then at war, and between them the com- 
merce of the United States suffered grievously. 
There was a powerful party who would willingly 
have plunged our nation into war with one or 
the other; and it required great coolness and 
judgment on the part of those at the head of 
affuirs so to steer the ship of State as to avoid 
wrecking it on the rocks. There was, therefore, 
peculiar need that those who professed the prin- 
ciples of peace, should guard against the leaven 
of a warlike spirit. ] 

The Epistle from Baltimore in 1799 mentions 
that they had a committee appointed to promote 
the welfare of the Indians. 

The Epistle to Baltimore in 1800 sympathizes 
with their Friends in the discouragement to 
their efforts on behalf of the Indians, arising 
from the introduction among them of spirits by 
unscrupulous traders. It also extends a caution 
to those disposed to remove into countries newly 
opened for settlement, weightily to consider the 
advantages resulting from Religious Society, 
and opportunities of uniting with their friends 
in meetings fur Worship and Discipline. 

[The Epistles to and fro nearly all speak of 
the Africans, Indians, the use of spirituous liq- 
uors, and education. ] 

The Epistle to Baltimore in 1803 says, that 
at the Yearly Meeting they had been “ renewedly 
animated and encouraged to attend to the law 
and the testimony; a desire being prevalent 
that the same energy of concern may be carried 
home to our smaller meetings, . d into our 
separate families.” It also menuons that its 
Meeting for Sufferings had lately addressed the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, and met with a kind 
reception ; and adds, that in order to keep an 
open door with others, it is necessary to walk 
among them as becometh the Gospel of Christ. 

The Epistle from Baltimore in 1805, in addi- 
tion to the subjects usually referred to, contains 


a paragraph on war, which expresses an “ earn. 
est solicitude that our brethren in every part of 
this continent may guard against taking any 
part therein, but faithfully bear a testimony 
against it, as followers of Him who came ‘not tp 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’” 

(To be continued.) 





WE desired to purchase a home, but mone 

was not poured into our hands, but came in 
slowly through days and days of work; byt 
we were blessed with health and strength, and 
we made the desired purchase. The result Was 
a heavy debt, and but poor hopes of lessenip 

it. Our family increased, sickness and death 
entered with its attendant expenses, until my 
companion was altogether discouraged and sid, 
“Tt is useless; it may as well go now as afte 
awhile,” but I knew God’s promise to be true 
and faithful, and I felt encouraged thereby and 
said, “It will surely be all right.” We counted 
our cost, no article was brought but its price was 
recorded ; coffee was dispensed with as one artiele 
the dispensing of which would help liquidate 
the debt ; the secular papers followed the coffee, 
our housework was performed largely in the dark 
hours of the night, and when the money was re 
ceived for labors, the first question was, which 
debt should be paid first? ‘The result was that 
the poorest people were paid first, and many a 
time, one day after receiving our money nota 
cent remained in our possession, but a neatly 
folded receipt gladdened our hearts. So little 
by little the debts were paid in this way, and 
to-day I feel to thank the Lord that the burden 
of debt is gone and freedom is again felt.— Herald 


of Truth. 
Little Maud Hood, of Sydenham.—Maud Hood 


is only a tiny mite, of 13, and, therefore, not 
capable of doing anything on what the world 
would call a great scale; but nevertheless her 
name merits a place in the large “ Book of Golden 
Deeds.” There are seven motherless little ones 
in Maud’s home, in Lower Sydenham, all young, 
Their father, a working watchmaker, has to 
earn the household bread, and one brother helps 
in the process by acting as a green grocer’s er- 
rand boy. Another is an invalid, confined to 
bed, and the cares of the household and the 
oversight of the younger ones all fall upon Little 
Mother Maud. While she was attending to the 
invalid, Arthur, four years old, severely scalded 
himself, by upsetting a teapot at the fireplace 
Maud and the elder brother got him into bed 
and dressed the wounds with vil as best they 
could. The green grocer’s customers were 
waiting, and the errand lad had to go, leaving 
his sister in sole charge. She decided that the 
burned child required better treatment than she 
could give, so she marched off to the Homefr 
Sick Children, to lay the case before them. Ye, 
they would take him in, but she must get a letter 
of admission. Where? They gave her the name 
of several subscribers. Off she went to canvas, 
and was happily successful. How to get bim 
to the home? She borrowed a perambulator, 
carefully placed the injured child upon the cust- 
ions, and wheeled it herself to the institution, 
where the invalid was at once admitted. 

this energy and devotion were of no avail, for 
the burns were too severe.—Pall Mall Gazelle. 








Kino Worps—Kind words cost but little, 
yet they accomplish much. They help ones 
own good will—they soften our own soul. W hile 
angry words are fuel to the flames of wrath, and 
make it blaze more fiercely, kind words soothe 
and quiet and comfort the hearer. 
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From the “CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.” 


MY GUIDE. 


BY ANNA B,. TROTH. 


[asked for a guide; my sight was dim, 
The way grew dark, and I asked for Him 

Out of my pressing need. 

My wandering feet were prone to stray 
Off from the beaten, well-worn way, 

And I was faint indeed. 


One came. His voice was low and sweet, 
And I marked how torn were his weary feet, 
As He said, “ The path I know,” 
While He kindly laid my hand on his arm, 
And whispered, “'To-thee there shall come no 
harm, 
Inthe path we twain shall go.” 


Was he a stranger, ye ask, and think 

I must needs from his gentle guidance shrink, 
Till | had proved Him true? 

Scarcely before had I looked on Him; 

But his sight was strong though mine was dim, 
He had watched me my whole life through. 


Yea, more than this, when He saw me lost, 
The space from his Father’s house he crossed, 
A wilderness bleak and wild; 
He came through the briers and thorns and heat, 
Though He left in blood the print of his feet, 
And sought me, a wandering child. 


* * * © * nm 


Marvel ye now that I trust my Guide, 

Or my smallest needs to Him confide, 
With his words so kind and true, 

Spoken afresh to me day by day, 

As He bids me journey, or bids me stay 
Where He gives me work to do? 


Ionly long that my eyes may be 
Steadily fixed on Him, that He 
May guide me at his will— 
That my hands be faithful in work begun, 
And my willing feet on his errands run, 
Or, when He bids, stand still. 


Will ye not try this Guide so good ? 
He hath bought you, too, with his precious blood, 
And watched you your whole lives through. 
There is room on his arm for you to lean, 
He will ever be, and aye, hath been, 
“A Leader” strong and true. 
cccinnsiccancalesigtaEncianicas 


TRUE WORTH. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


Who longs for larger work to do, 
To his own task let him be true, 
A patient waiter. 
It is not most by tier and span 
God judges work,—behold, the man 
Who works is greater! 


The hand which guides the simplest tool, 
So it guides true, by honor’s rule, 
Is noble surely. 
With God, the spirit shapes the deed ; 
The thing done, that hath not the meed,— 
The doing, purely. 


Believe me, friend, essential worth 

Is Heaven’s most precious gift to earth, 
Howe’er men measure. 

The humble heart that loves its lot, 

Does well its part, and envies not, 
Hath time’s best treasure. 


—S. S. Times. 
ANDover, Mass, 





SELECTED. 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


“What means this glory round our feet,” 
The magi mused, “ more bright than morn?” 
And voices chanted, clear and sweet, 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is born.” 


“What means that star,” the shepherds said, 
That brightens through the rocky glen?” 
And angels, answering overhead, 
Sang, “ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


THE FRIEND. 


Tis eighteen hundred years or more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb, 

We wait for Him like them of yore, 
Alas! He seems so slow to come. 


But it was said, in words of gold, 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold, 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All around about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our willing hearts incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand * 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And kindly clasping hand in hand, 
Sing, “‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


For they who to their childhood cling, 
And keep their natures fresh as morn, 
Once more shall hear the angels sing, 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is born.” 
sities 


THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


“ Europe was never soentirely and terribly armed. Woe 
to him who sets fire to Europe now.”—MOLTKE. 


And who the bravest of the brave ; 
The bravest hero ever born? 
*T was one who dared a felon’s grave. 
Who dared to bear the scorn of scorn. 
Nay, more than this; when sword was drawn 
And vengeance waited but his word, 
He looked with pitying eyes upon 
The scene, and said, “ Put up thy sword?” 
Could but one king be found to-day 
As brave to do, as brave to say? 


“ Put up thy sword into the sheath.” 
Put up thy sword, put up thy sword. 
By Cedron’s brook thus spake beneath 
The olive trees our valiant Lord, 
Spake calm and kinglike. Sword and stave 
And torch, and stormy man of death 
Made clamor. Yet he spoke not, save 
With loving word and patient breath, 
“ Put up thy sword into the sheath,” 
The peaceful olive boughs beneath. 


Ye Christian kings, in Christ’s dear name 

I charge you live no more the lie. 
“Put up thy sword.” The time they came 

To bind and lead him forth to die, 

Behold this was his last command! 
Yet ye dare cry to Christ in prayer 

With red and reeking sword in hand ! 
Ye dare do this as devils dare! 

Ye liars, liars, great and small, 

Ye cowards, cowards, cowards, all! 


O God, but for one gallant czar, 

One valiant king, one fearless queen! 
Yea, there would be an end of war 

If but one could be heard or seen 
To follow Christ; to bravely cry 

“Put up thy sword, put up thy sword, 
And let us dare to live and die 

As did command our valiant Lord; 
With sword commanded to its sheath, 
The blessed olive boughs beneath.” 


—The Independent. 
Tue Heiants, OAKLAND, CAL. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Incidents and Reflections —No. 240. 


Neal Dow, in the form of a conversation with 
a fellow-traveller, explains in a very clear man- 
ner the nature of the satisfaction derived from 
smoking tobacco by those who have acquired 
the habit. He says :— 


My new friend and I were no sooner started 
on our little journey, than he took a cigar-case 


from his pocket, and said : 
“ Will you have a cigar?” 


“No thanks; I never smoke nor use tobacco 
That part of my education was 


in any way. 
neglected.” 
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“ But it is a very great pleasure to smoke; I 
could not get on without it.” 

“In what does the pleasure really consist?” 

“Well, after eating, a good cigar is a greater 
pleasure even than a good dinner to a hungry 
man.” 

“ But I wish to know in what the ‘pleasure’ 
consists? We have just had a good dinner. I 
am perfectly satisfied and comfortable. I cannot 
think of anything to eat or drink that I should 
like. But you want your cigar, and if you 
could not’ have one, wouldn’t you be uncom- 
fortable ?” 

“ Yes, I confess that I should.” 

“Would you be very uncomfortable?” 

“Yes, I acknowledge that I should be so.” 

“Pray excuse me for pressing the matter, 
because I am really anxious to ascertain, as 
accurately as I can, whether any real pleasure 
comes from tobacco—a pleasure that a sensible 
man need not be ashamed of. No man likes 
comfort, real downright comfort, better than I 


do. I greatly enjoy suitable and intelligent 
pleasure. Now, if I were to allow myself to be 


influenced by your example, so as to have a 
share of the pleasure you speak of, what would 
happen? I could not smoke freely at once, I 
suppose, as you do now?” 

“You must learn to smoke by slow degrees.” 

“ During this process of learning I suppose I 
should be very sick.” 

“ Yes, of course you would be sick.” 

“Very sick, I suppose. I have heard it said 
there would be deathly nausea at the stomach, 
and violent, prolonged vomiting, with a crack- 
ing, snapping headache. Is that a fair descrip- 
tion of what I should suffer?” 

“Probably; but all beginners do not suffer 
so much.” 

“Yes, I understand that; there are differences 
in physical constitutions. And _ besides that, 
some children are saturated with tobacco smoke; 
they live in a tobacco atmosphere, so that they 
would not suffer so much in learning to use 
tobacco in any way. But, as a rule, people 
learning to use tobacco are dreadfully sick and 
suffer very much.” 

“Yes, asa rule they do. I did.” 

“For how long a time does this suffering 
continue?” 

“ That varies in different persons. I was sick 
for about four weeks. ‘That's the average time. 
Some people suffer less and some more, and 
some persons cannot learn to use tobacco; they 
are always sick if they touch it.” 

“Yes, that corresponds with what I’ve often 
heard. But now, suppose I’ve fully made up my 
mind to learn to smoke, so as to have my share of 
the ‘ pleasure,’ the ‘ comfort’ coming from it. I 
have great powers of endurance; I sit down to 
my task asin a dentist’s chair to have all my teeth 
pulled out. I don’t flinch, but endure heroically 
the torture of the dreadful nausea, the retching 
and violent vomiting, and the crashing head- 
ache. My lips are livid, my face has the pallor, 
the anguish of a painful agony. You stand by 
to keep my courage up. ‘ Don’t be afraid,’ you 
say, ‘you'll not die. I’ve been through it all, 
and more. For all this suffering and anguish 
you'll be rewarded many-fold in the pleasure 
and comfort of smoking.’ Would you say all 
that to encourage me?” 

There was a pause. He didn’t answer at first. 
Then he said: “ I’ve never thought of it in that 
way. Ido not think I should encourage you, 
or even stand by the bedside of anyone learning 
to use tobacco and encourage him to persevere.” 
Laughing heartily. “I never thought of the 
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traveller, having been both in the arm 
navy, and had visited Calcutta, 
Malta and other places. His present destination 
was Mt. Holly, only a few miles distant—but 
weakness arising from an attack of sickness ren. 
dered it difficult for him to walk, and he was 
trying to raise money enough to pay the railroad 
fare. He was not an attractive looking object: 
but remembering how much I owed to our com. 
mon Father, I did not feel it right to turn yp. 
feelingly away. 
him with money, knowing how easily some of 
his class are tempted to use it in the purchase 
of spirits, I invited him to accompany me to the 
railroad station, and there purchased him g 
ticket for Mt. Holly. A train came along y 

soon, and we parted, perhaps forever, 

he had met with me eighteen years ago. 














ridiculous, absurd figure a man makes in learn- 
ing to use tobacco. In fact, men never acquire 
the habit, and then very rarely, and then under 
exceptional circumstances. It’s boys who learn, 
because they think it smart and manly to use 
tobacco. They steal away into secret places; 
they hide behind the barn, or creep under the 
wood-shed, out of sight, because they’re ashamed, 
and there they smoke and vomit. That’s the way 
in which ninety-nine of every hundred tobacco- 
users have acquired the habit.” 

“But to come back to myself. I do not 
nauseate now, or but very little. I’ve conquered 
that, but I have no desire whatever for a cigar. 
I can smoke one without being sick, but I would 
not touch one but for the example of others. 
Isn’t that exactly what would happen?” 

“ Yes, that was precisely my case.” 

“But I persist in smoking; and by-and-by 
it becomes a necessity, because if I omit the 
customary cigar I should suffer. After a year 
or two of the tobacco habit I should suffer very 
much if I could not have my cigar.” 

“Yes, that is a fair statement of the case.” 

“Then, in short, I continue the tobacco habit 
only to avoid the intense suffering which would 
otherwise torment me. The ‘ pleasure’ the ‘com- 
fort’ coming from the tobacco habit is this— 
only this, and nothing more; it wards off pain.” 

I’ve never heard the matter put in that way 
before, but I must confess that that is the whole 
of it. If I cannot have my cigar I suffer ; while 
I am smoking the pain is relieved, and, in fact, 
that is all the pleasure that comes from smoke.” 

“ Upon the whole, then, I do not think I shall 
learn to use tobacco: to acquire a habit which 
is very costly; which makes one offensive to 
many people—a habit which unmans one so far 
that he feels himself under a bondage which he 
cannot throw off without an effort that few men 
find themselves equal to.” 


Sam Hobart was a railroad engineer on the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, and an earnest 
Christian, who worked in the temperance cause 
and opposed the use of tobacco, which he be- 
lieved often led those who used it into other 
evils. In his life the following incident is re- 
lated :— 


On one occasion when in. Vermont, he was 
welcomed by a minister whose mouth was full 
of tobacco. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Hobart. There is 
great need of a movement in favor of temper- 
ance up here.” 

Sam eyed him, saw him expectorating tobacco 
juice, and in a polite and quiet way walked on. 
At night he was to speak. The house was 
crowded. The minister presided. Sam told this 
story : 

“My pastor was up in the northern part of 
New York to speak on temperance. A minister 
of great prominence welcomed him. The minister 
was an inveterate user of tobacco. My pastor 
gave up tobacco to save a son of a deacon from 
making him an excuse for intemperance. He 
has fought tobacco as relentlessly as he fights 
rum, because by striking tobacco he hits the 
idol of vast numbers in the church.” 

The minister who was by his side began to 
move uneasily. His mouth was full of tobacco 
and he could not expectorate without drawing 
attention to himself. Sam went on: 

“ My pastor told this story: A man given up 
to strong drink, who was bringing ruin upon 
his family, was remonstrated with by a man 
who used tobacco. He said: 


neighbors are worried about you.’ 


erty and happiness.’ 


rum. 
house more than I do mine; and when they 
ask you to give up tobacco you say it is neces- 
sary to you. 


He called to his wife and inquired: 


neighbor not to think she had all the trials; 
that I had mine, and that I thought the use of 
tobacco was worse for the house than drinking, 
but not so bad forthe man. Look at that spittoon. 
Think how our clothes are scented by the fumes 


THE FRIEND. 




































“* Neighbor I have come to see you. All the 


“wart” 
“* Because you are drinking up health, prop- 


“*JT am no worse than you.’ 

“*Than me; what do you mean?’ 
“*Simply this. You use tobacco and I use 
Your wife knows that you dirty your 


That is what I say about rum.’ 
“¢The ‘man went home under conviction. 


“* Have you been telling of my filthy habit?” 
“*Certainly; I was telling the wife of our 


of tobacco. You don’t get crazy from the use of 
the weed, but go without it and you act like a 
fool or a madman, and it must be had.’ 

“*Wife, you are right. Bring my box and 
pipes.’ 

“She brought them. He worked at the fire 
diligently while she was away, and when she 
came he had got up a good blaze. Taking the 
box of tobacco and pipes he threw them on, 
and while his idols were burning he asked his 
wife’s pardon for having been so oblivious to 
the comfort and neatness of his home. The 
next morning he called again upon his neighbor. 

“*Good morning, my friend.’ 

“*Good morning.’ 

“*T have come to talk to you about your 
peril because of the use of strong drink. Its 
effects are telling on you.’ 

“* No worse than yours.’ 

“<* Why?’ 

“* You use tobacco and I use rum. Yours is 
as much an appetite as mine, and I think quite 
as disgusting.’ 

“*You are mistaken, neighbor.’ 

““In what?” 

“*T don’t use tobacco.’ 

“* Since when ?’ 

«Since yesterday. I gave up the practice 
that I might have power with you. Now, 
neighbor, let us both be clean.’ 

“* Agreed.’ 

“The men signed the pledge and kept it, and 
the minister who had greeted my pastor so 
warmly felt the rebuke and became a champion 
of cleanliness, which is next to godliness.” 

“*Hold up, Mr. Hobart. I am converted,” 
said the minister in the desk with Sam. “ Hence- 
forth I will be free.” 
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For “THE FRIEND,” 


A Winter Walk. 


There is no season of the year in which the 
lover of nature will not find material to interest 
him, if he will walk abroad among the fields 
and woods with an attentive mind. 

Being fully impressed with the truth of this 
remark, I sought a hill-side, covered with bushes 
and small trees, and sloping down to a stream 
of water, and situated a mile or more from my 
home. 
First Month, and, although the ground was cov- 
ered with snow, the temperature was mild—only 
a degree or two below the freezing point. 

The first object of interest that I encountered, 
and that before leaving the streets of our vil- 
lage, was a specimen of the tramp, who accord- 


ing to his narrative had been somewhat of a 
‘ 





quickly disposed of. A respectable-looking ool. 
ored man, who was driving along the road, 
stopped, and inquired if I wished to speak to 
him. He had seen me looking in his direction, 
and, thinking I had something to say, had polite. 
ly halted his horse. 


stood by the roadside, and some of them still 
supported numerous seed-pods, which had suc 
ceeded the flowers of the past summer. The 
outside of these pods was a dull brown, but the 
inside a beautiful satiny white, ornamented with 
a row of ten or more brown seeds hanging from 
the upper edge. Although the pods still clung 
with some tenacity to the twigs of the tree, yet 
nearly all of them had lost one of the valves of 
the pod. The trees bore such an abundant erop 
of seeds, that I wondered whether any of our 
birds had discovered this source of supply, or 
whether there was some principle in the seeds 
which rendered them unpalatable or unwhole- 
some. 


ing the wooded hill-side, I saw numerous Alder 
bushes (Alnus Serrulata) near the water’s edge, 
some of which retained the fruit cones of the 
preceding year. 
allowed the seeds to drop out. 
they closely resembled the open Pine Cone 
which were on some neighboring trees, only very 
diminutive in size. 
still more interesting objects in the little catkins 
of staminate and of pistillate flowers formed in 
the previous fall, in which the florets were » 
compactly crowded together, as to defy theé 
forts of storm and cold to injure them. Wher 
the sap of the shrub begins to circulate in the 
early spring, these catkins will grow and expand, 
and soon be ready to perform their share in the 


It was in the afternoon of the 8th of 
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Yet, as I was afraid to trog 









He said 






The next interruption to my walk was mor 










A row of Locust trees (Robinia pseudacacia) 














Soon after leaving the public road and enter- 








The scales had opened and 
In appearance 







But the Alders presented 












perfecting of the fruit. 

Climbing over some of the bushes were gre 
briar vines still holding their clusters of dk 
blue or black berries; and the red seed pols 
the Carolina Rose were also plentiful. 

A pond of water fed by springs issuing 
the hill-side was the farthest point in my mm 
ble. It was frozen over and there were sever 
spots of clear ice which had evidently been 
formed subsequently to the main coating. It 
was interesting to notice how the long, straight 
crystals had shot out from the margins of t 
open spaces, until the whole had been covered. 
They were still recent enough for one to obsertt 
thestyle of crystallization which belongs to freer 
ing water. 

Years ago I had found growing oD deal 
stumps on this hill-side a beautiful species 
fungus,somewhat similar to that which furnishes 
the punk sometimes used as tinder to recelNt 



































d and keep fire. Itis a dark cream color, and on 
a, the under side, the gills, instead of being ar- 
" ranged in straight lines as in the common mush- 
ut room, are most curiously twisted and convolu- 
2 ted. Seeing a large specimen on a stump, I 
rag broke off a piece to renew my acquaintance with 
ad it, and was surprised to find in a torpid state 
et: on the under side a good specimen of the wood 
m. butterfly, which is seen early in the season flying 
un. through the woods, with dark wings having a 
“ust light yellowish edging. It had crowded itself 
a dose up to the stump, and was so thoroughly 
299 protected by the umbrella of the fungus, that 
the bat for my curiosity, it would probably have 
na afely passed through the winter, unharmed by 
ery vid or storm. I hope it may still do so, for I 
sid carefully replaced the fungus with the butterfly 
adhering. I suppose it was the Antiopa Butter- 
nore fy (Vanessa Antiopa), which is common to this 
oa ewotry and to Europe, and of which Flint says, 
ond, «Jt passes the winter in some sheltered place in 
k to a partially torpid state. I have found it in 
tion, pidwinter sticking tothe rafters of a barn, and 
dlite- in the crevices of walls and stone-heaps, huddled 
together in great numbers, with the wings dou- 
acia) bled together above the back, and apparently 
still benumbed and lifeless; but it soon recovers its 
sue. activity on being exposed to warmth. It comes 
The out of its winter quarters very early in spring.” 
it the When I reached home and emptied the con- 
| with tents of my overcoat on the desk, there were 
from everal other objects which, for brevity sake, 
clung [ pass over; and I was confirmed in my belief, 
e, yet thata winter walk is not destitute of interest to 
ves of the lover of nature J. W. 
, crop er ee 
fy Natural History, Science, etc. 
ed Quieksand.—A bout five miles south of Platts- 
shole- mouth, Neb.,is one of the most dangerous pieces 
of road in the whole country, and while in some 
enter: sasons of the year it is safe for travelling, at 
Alder thers it is all a man’s life is worth to go over 
edge, it. The cause of this is a quicksand which lies 
of the ‘directly across the road which is used in the 
i and @  ‘llof the year, but is abandoned in the spring 
rance  %dsummer. To prevent strangers from getting 
Cone fq ito trouble there is generally a signboard at 
y very the forks warning them of their danger. In 
sented ome manner this signboard was removed, and 
atkins fe result was that Henry Girard, who lives at 
ned in | 2°plin, Mo., came near losing his life. 
ere #0 Girard tells the following story of his adven- 
thee  "etture: “I was coming to Plattsmouth to 
Wher transact some business regarding some lands in 
in the which I have an interest, and as I wished to see 
xpand the land before I got there, I concluded to come 
in the mhorreback. ‘The horse isa regular pet, and 


Bone raised by myself. He comes to my call 
orwhistle like a dog. When I got to the forks 









f dark of the road, I saw that the river road was not 
pots of wel, but that the travel went over the hiil; 
ht I concluded to go along the bank, and 
from thought that I could pick my way without 
\y ram trouble. I got down off my horse and turned 
severt! him loose to follow me as I walked along. He 
jy. beet sopped to graze, and I walked slowly, watching 
ng. It the river, 
straight “Having got some distance ahead of the 
of thee “Ore, I sat down to wait for him. How long I 
rover’. “tt there I do not know, but I was suddenly 
obsert “used by finding that my legs were firmly 
tofreer  Ssped by a quicksand. I was slowly but 
wrely being drawn into the earth. I threw 
yn deal "Yself on my back and tried to draw myself 











from the sand. I shouted for help until almost 
‘thausted, but could get no response, and was 
reed to believe that my last hour had come, 
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THE FRIEND. 


and that I was to suffer a most horrible death. 
It was late in the evening, and I wondered why 
my horse did not come. I called him again and 
again, but he was evidently too far away to 
hear me. As I lay there, sinking deeper and 
deeper every minute, I heard a party of people 
on theriver. Itappeared to bea pleasure party 
of young folks, and as they floated down the 
stream, they were singing. The song came dis- 
tinctly over the water, but for some reason I 
could not make them hear, and they passed down 
the river singing ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ while I 
lay there thinking I had seen my home for the 
last time. 

“ By this time the sand had pulled me down 
almost up to my shoulders, and I lay with my 
arms spread out, in order to give as much re- 
sistance to the terrible suction as possible. I 
thought I heard my horse, and called him with 
all my might, giving a peculiar whistle which 
I had taught him to answer. He heard me, and 
came running to where I lay, but could not see 
me on the ground where I was in the hole, as it 
was rather dark by this time. I called him 
again, until he found where I was, and then he 
came to me and I tried to reach up and get 
some sort of hold on the saddle or bridle, but I 
was too slow. 

“ By some chance he stepped by me and I got 
a firm hold on his tail and then urged him to 
goon. It was an awful pull, but I could feel 
that I was being dragged out of the sand. It 
was such a strain that I was compelled to stop 
and rest often, but at last I was pulled so far 
out that I could extricate myself, and then 


managed to hold on to his tail until he dragged- 


me away from the place, and there I lay until I 
heard a wagon on the road and was brought to 
this city to recover from the terrible mental and 
physical sufferings. It was a narrow escape ; 
and I do not think I will ever hear ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home’ again without feeling a spasm of 
thankfulness.” 

Tasmanian Glow-worm Caves.— At the meeting 
of the Royal Society of Tasmania in June, an 
account of some fine caves that had been dis- 
covered near Southport, Tasmania, was given by 
Mr. Morton, who had visited them. They are 
situated about four miles from Ida Bay, and a 
fairly good road leads to them. The entrance 
is through a limestone formation. A strong 
stream flows along the floor of the chambers. 
The first chamber reached by Mr. Morton and 
those who accompanied him showed some fine 
stalactites, and along the floor some fine stalag- 
mites were seen. 

On the lights carried by the party being ex- 
tinguished, the ceiling and sides of the cave 
seemed studded with diamonds, an effect due to 
millions of glow-worms hanging to the sides of 
the walls and from the ceilings. Further on 
several chambers were explored, each revealing 
grander sights.—Seientifie American. 





Items. 


A Strange Death and its Parallels —Two or three 
weeks ago a poor-looking, third-class passenger in 
the train from Paris to Turin was taken seriously 
ill as the train approached the latter place. When 
the station was reached he was taken into the wait- 
ing-room, where he soon died. It was found that 
he wore a belt containing thirty thousand francs in 

old, and death had been caused by the pressure 
of this belt. He also had rouleaux of gold under 
his arm-pits, though he was dressed in rags. 

Many are the parallels of death of the soul, 
though few of the body, by the pressure of gold. 
He that is rich toward himself and not toward God 
bas laid up his treasure upon the earth, and Jesus 
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has declared that this is incompatible with the 


salvation that He came to bring. After tenaciously 


clinging to vast fortunes many nominal Christians 
make their wills, considering chiefly how they will 
be estimated on earth, seldom, it is to be feared, 
endeavoring to forecast what opinion will be held 
by the authorities of the country to which they 
hope to go.— Christian Advocate. 


Questions of Dress.— Among the perplexing ques- 
tions that come before native Christian communi- 
ties in such countries as India and Africa is that of 
dress. The scanty clothing of those countries be- 
comes to them distasteful as they are better edu- 
cated and enjoy more of civilization. This is es- 
pecially true of the matter of clothing of the 
women. The Madras Native Christian Association 
has been discussing the matter, and seems to have 
arrived at a general agreement that some change is 
necessary, and that in place of the loose garment 
a coat or jacket is generally desirable, as also are 
shoes for those who can afford them. They seem 
also to appreciate the wisdom of retaining the na- 
tive style of headdress, and to realize that the tur- 
ban is handsome, useful and comfortable, far more 
so than the European hat. In general, however, 
the tendency to adopt European costumes is be- 
coming more and more evident, and in some re- 
spects while it has distinct advantages there are 
disadvantages in that it involves a more expensive 
style of living. 

Higher spiritual truths cannot be kept within 
the limits of human logic. Supernatural truths are 
superlogical. Human logic cannot show the entire 
consistency of Divine sovereignty with man’s free 
agency, or of the infinitude of God with the exist- 
ence of finite beings, or of many other biblical 
paradoxes. Hence the man who holds to a logically 
complete system of theology, is necessarily limited 
in his view to a moiety of God’s revealed truth. 
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The Independent of New York mentions that 
since the attendance at Chapel Services at Co- 
lumbia College had been made voluntary, the 
number who attend had fallen off very much; 
and that to secure larger audiences a noted 
choirmaster had been appointed organist to the 
college. 

On this subject it makes the fullowing com- 
ments: 

“Tt is a serious question whether this device of 
obtaining famous singers and brilliant performers 
for the purpose of attracting hearers is wholly in 
the line of Christian worship. It is only so far in 
that line as bait may be employed in Gospel fish- 
ing. We suppose the idea is that people will not 
come for religious instruction or for mere worship. 
If they can be persuaded to come by some factitious 
attraction they may then be brought within some 
of the other religious influences which they do not 
eare for. 

‘“‘ Nevertheless, it should clearly be understood 
that singing as singing, as mere music, whether on 
the organ or vocal, is no part of religion.” 

The worship of the Almighty is so solemn an 
engagement, one indeed that can only be per- 
formed in truth by the aid of his own Holy 
Spirit, that we regard it as a mistake and an 
injury to the cause of religion to employ outside 
attractions in order to draw persons to places of 
worship. Those who are drawn by this sort of 
“bait” are not likely to be led by it to“ wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth.” They 
come for the sake of amusement, and amusement 
is about all they will receive; although some of 
them may absurdly imagine that some virtue or 
merit may attach to them from their mere pres- 
ence at such perfurmances. They are like the 
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frequenters of the Oratorio, on whom Cowper 
vents his keen satire, as being 


“Content to hear, 
O wonderful effect of music’s power, 
Messiah’s eulogy for Handel’s sake.” 


During the dark period of the Church’s de- 
generacy, there was a large development of 
these outward allurements—magnificent build- 
ings, costly ornaments, elaborate performances 
in the form of worship, and carefully prepared 
rituals; but all these had no power to prevent 
the decline of vital religion, or the introduction 
of darkness and superstition, which seem to 
flourish best where ritualism has the strongest 
hold. 

In some parts of our own Society, we regret 
to see the growth of a disposition like that which 
actuated the managers of Columbia College—a 
tendency to encourage, or at least admit, the 
introduction of singing into our meetings for 
worship, in the hope that it will prove an attrac- 
tion to our younger members. We believe it 
would be far better for meetings to adhere 
strictly to our ancient, informal way of waiting 
upon God for ability to offer Him spiritual wor- 
ship, than in any measure to compromise—and 
that such a course will not only be most effective 
in preserving the meetings in consistency with 
our principles, but that it will most effectually 
tend to the spiritual welfare of those members 
who may not at the time be fully settled in an 
attachment to the doctrines and usages of the 
Society of Friends. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—On the 17th inst. Secretary Tracy 
made public a dispatch from Commander Evans, of 
the Yorktown, Valparaiso, Chili. The Chilian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs changed his mind about the 
refugees on the Yorktown, and now they may be taken 
out of any merchant vessel touching at Chilian ports 
by any local authority. They were stillon the York- 
town and Commander Evans asked for instructions. 

On the 18th Secretary Tracy sent a cablegram to 
Commander Evans, ordering him to proceed to Callao, 
Peru, and land the Chilian refugees at that place, but 
to use his discretion as to the time of his departure. 

On the 15th inst. the Holman resolutions, declaring 
against subsidies and bounties, and pledging the House 
to frugal expenditures of the public money, were 
passed by a large majority. The effect of these reso- 
lutions on the action of the House in passing upon 
measures involving appropriations will be ni/. When- 
ever a majority determines upon voting a sum of money 
for a particular purpose they will not be deterred by 
an exhibition of Holman’s declaration on frugality. 

The Senate received, on the 12th inst., a report from 
the Committee on Fortifications on a bill which ap- 
propriates one hundred million dollars, extended over 
a period of eleven years, for coast defence, ten millions 
to be appropriated for the first year, and nine millions 
for each of the following ten years. The large sum 
proposed to be appropriated did not receive the ap- 
proval of Messrs. Berry and Chilton, two members of 
the committee, who believe that the revenues of the 
Government do not warrant so large an expenditure 
at this time. The chances for passing a bill at this 
session involving an expenditure of $100,000,000 are 
very slim. 

The United States Supreme Court, on the 18th, an- 
nounced its decision in the case of Nishimura Ekin, a 
Japanese woman, to whom entry into the United States 
was refused by the immigration officers and Collector 
at San Francisco, on the ground that she was likely to 
become a public charge. The Court sustained the con- 
tention of the Government that the ruling of the 
Treasury Department with reference to entry of immi- 
grants was final and not reviewable by the Courts. 

The National Department of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction in Public Schools and Colleges has just 
issued a history of its first decade. In the ten years 
of its existence the department has secured legislation 

in thirty-five States and in all the Territories requir- 
ing scientific temperance instruction in all the schools. 
“This means,” says the report, “that there are between 
twelve and thirteen million children whom the laws 
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declare shall be taught the truth against strong drink 
and kindred narcotics.” The nine States which have 
no laws on the subject are New Jersey, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Texas. 

The output of the flouring mills of Minneapolis is 
37,000 barrels a day. 

It is thought that the mountain near Cascade Springs, 
8. D., contains a subterranean lake of hot water. This 
is due to the fact that the intense cold of the past 
week there revealed huge volumes of steam issuing 
from holes in the mountain side, which appeared to be 
honey-combed with holes made by the steam. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 588, which is 
65 less than during the previous week, and 155 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the whole number, 283 were males and 305 females; 
91 died of pneumonia; 61 of consumption; 49 of influ- 
enza; 41 of diseases of the heart; 32 of diphtheria; 
23 of old age; 20 of typhoid fever; 19 of bronchitis; 
19 of convulsions; 19 of scarlet fever; 16 of apoplexy ; 
15 of marasmus; 12 of inflammation of the brain; 11 
of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 11 of croup; 
10 of inanition and 10 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. Extended 2’s, 100 a 101; 4’s, 
1163 a 117}; currency 6’s, 109 a 118. 

CoTron was quiet and firm on a basis of 7jc. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FEED.— Winter bran, in bulk, $18.00 a $19.50 ; spring 
bran, in bulk, $17.00 a $18.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.40 a 
$3.65; do. do., extras, $3.75 a $4.00; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.10 a $4.35; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.40 a $4.65; Western winter, clear, $4.40 a $4.65; 
do. do., straight, $4.65 a $4.80; winter patent, $4.80 
a $5.10; Minnesota, clear, $4.50 a $4.65; do., straight, 
$4.75 a $4.90; do., patent, $4.90 a $5.15; do.,do., 
favorite brands, higher. Rye flour was in limited re- 
quest, at $4.85 a $4.90 per barrel for choice Pennsyl- 
vania. Buckwheat flour moved slowly at $2.00 a $2.10 
per 100 pounds. 

Grain.—No. 





2 red wheat, 983 a 99 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 493 a 49} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 39 a 39} cts. 

Beer CatTLe.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts; good, 4} a 5 
cts.; medium, 4% a 4% cts.; common, 4 a 4} cts.; culls, 
33 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 24 a 4 cts. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.— Extra, 5} a 6 ets. ; good, 5} a 
54 cts.; medium, 43 a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 44 cts.; 
culls, 3 a 3} cts.; lambs, 5 a 7} cts. 

Hocs.—Good Western at 6} a 6} cts.; other grades, 
6 a 6} cts. 

ForetgN.—The Duke of Clarence and Avondale 
died at Sandringham on the 14th inst. The intelli- 
gence has caused a deep sensation throughout Europe, 
and manifestations of widespread grief are apparent 
throughout the United Kingdom. By the death of the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, Prince George of 
Wales becomes the heir of the Prince of Wales, and 
therefore heir presumptive to the throne. 

The distinguished Catholic Cardinal Manning died 
in London on the morning of the 14th inst. 

The correct figures of the French census which was 
taken last Fourth Month were published recently 
in the Journal Official. According to these figures, 
the total population of France is 38,218,903, an in- 
crease for the four years and ten months and a half 
embraced by the census of only 124,289, as compared 
with the increase of 545,855 in the shorter period com- 
prised between 1881 and 1886. The figures prove that 
the lamentations of the patriots and political econo- 
mists who have been sounding alarms as to the gradual 
depopulation of the country are not without cause. 

Heavy floods prevail in the province of Huelva, 
Spain. The damage done is already enormous, but it 
is almost impossible to get details, as telegraphic com- 
munication has been very seriously interrupted by the 
carrying away of the poles by the rushing waters. 

The German Reichstag on the 16th, by a unanimous 
vote, adopted a resolution appropriating 900,000 marks 
($220,000) to defray the expenses incident to securing 
an effective exhibition of German industries at the 
approaching World’s Fair at Chicago. 

A dispatch from Vienna, dated the 14th inst., says: 
It is reported from Constantinople that, by his personal 
influence, the Sultan has succeeded in bringing about 
a satisfactory settlement of the Chadouine affair. 

Servia is ravaged by diphtheria. Two children of 
one of the ministers died in one night. All the 
schools of Belgrade are closed in consequence of the 

epidemic. 

Cardinal Simeoni, formerly Papal Secretary of State 
and Prefect General of the Propaganda, died in Rome 
on the 14th. His death was due to an attack of influ- 
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enza, from which he had been suffering for several 
days. 

Sake drinking, according to a writer in the “Ameri 
can Antiquarian,” is one of the great curses of Japan, 
In 1879 the amount of rice converted into sake, a distil]. 
ed spirit, amounted to 15,000,000 bushels, 

A dispatch from the City of Mexico says that “smoke 
is issuing from the Almolonga mountain, in Chia 
and an earthquake is feared.” The volcano of Colima 
is also in eruption. 
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Diep, in Camden, N.J., on the 28th of Twelfth Mo, 
last, at her old residence, which had been her home 
during her long life, RacHEL Cooper, in the seventy. 
ninth year of her age. This dear friend had been in 
feeble health for many years, but was an instructive 
example of cheerful resignation to the Divine Will, 
Although not a member of our Society she was firmly 
and zealously attached to its principles, and whea 
health permitted was an acceptable attender at our 
Meetings for Divine Worship. She was one who 
shrank from the appearance of much profession, but 
was exemplary in her life and conversation from youth 
to age. Simple in her own tastes and habits of life, 
she liberally used her means, and exercised the lawof 
kindness and benevolence to many in need of assist- 
ance. She was open and candid in her natural dispo- 
sition, and endeared herself to her relatives and 
friends. Bringing forth in her daily life such excel- 
lent fruits, we cannot doubt she was favored with access 
to the source of all good, and we reverently believe 
that through the Lord’s mercy she has been safely 
gathered to the general assembly of the just of all 
generations, there to unite in the song of the Re 
deemed. 

Her remains were interred in Friends’ Burying 
Ground at Newton, N. J., on the 31st of Twelfth Mo. 
, First Mo. 3, 1892, at her residence in Tough- 
kenamon, Chester Co., Penna., Mary C. Hoopes, wile 
of Caleb Hoopes, in the sixty-ninth year of her 
A beloved member and Overseer of New Gai 
Monthly and Particular Meetings. Though quiet and 
unassuming in her disposition, she was a useful 
valued member of Society, being warmly attached to 
its doctrines, principles and testimonies. Prominent 
in her life and character, was her loving and unselfish 
devotion to her family, and a kind and thoughihl 
consideration for the comfort of those with whomabt 
mingled, manifesting that “quietness and confident” 
of spirit, wherein lies the “strength” of those sho 
are taught in the school of Christ. Her last ines 
was of short duration, the messenger of death cam 
suddenly and unexpectedly—yet the broken house 
hold—“ mourn not as those without hope,” but a 
comforted in believing, their great loss is her et 
gain, and that the sheltering arms of redeeming lore 
and mercy have gathered her to rest within the sa 
inclosure, “not one of whose inhabitants can say— 
am sick.” : 

, at the residence of his son Henry, Elsinort, 
California, Thomas D. Lancstarr, aged eighty years 
and seven months. He was a member of Springv! 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa; was faithful im 
the attendance of meetings where he resided, bore § 
short and severe illness without a murmur, and Wi 
an expression that his way was clear and bright, quieé 
ly passed away, as one entering eternal rest. 
Fs a tT A 
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